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AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE ; 


OR, THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT.-—-A TALE, 


Laudet diversa sequentes. Horace. 


(Continued from Page 67.> 


Te celebrated author* of the Essay on Man, through- 
out the whole of that excellent performance, speaks no where 
with greater judgment or veracity, than where he affirms, and 


forcibly evinces, that 


** Man never is, but always to de blest.’” 


The animal and irrational part of the creation have, it 
is true, their various pains and their wants, their wishes and 
desires ; but when once the former are alleviated, and the 
latter are gratified, the contented creature immediately sinks 
into a state of ease and tranquillity, and appears to be made 
perfectly satisfied and happy, by the agreeable mclioration of 
its condition. But man alone, who is endowed with a supe- 
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riority of reason, seems at the same time, by a strange and 
unaccountable contradiction, to be likewise gifted with supre- 
macy of dissatisfaction. ‘ In whatsoever station he is plac- 
ed,” justly observes the + Roman satyrist, ‘“ whether his lot 
has been awarded him by the judicious hand of unerring rea- 
son, or whether it has been the gift of capricious and undis- 
cerning fortune ; he is invariably discontented.” Even if, 
by a lucky concatenation of circumstances, he should at last 
acquire the possession of some favourite object which he has, 
perhaps, during a long series of years, indefatigably strove, or 
incessantly sighed to obtain ; yet, wonderful as it may appear, 
instead of rejoicing at the valuable acquisition, he will proba- 
bly, on examination, be found to be still more dissatisfied 
than formerly. Either the pleasure he at last receives is con- 
siderably diminished, if not wholly extinguished, by the un- 
remitting labour and solicitude with which it has been ac- 
quired ; either the object itself does not unfortunately arrive 
to that high degree of perfection with which long anticipation 
and a glowing imagination have pourtrayed it, or whatever 
else be the reason, yet, certain it is, that the first moment of 
his disgust may, in general, be safely dated from the first 
moment of his possession. 

Of this Denterville was a convincing examlIpe. Whilst 
he had lived in a private and almost solitary retirement, en- 
joying sufficient barely to satisfy his actual necessities, his 
thoughts had been invariably directed towards the superl 
mansions of the opulent; to the luxuries and voluptuousnes: 
he had heard, and believed, they were constantly in a condi- 
tion to enjoy ; and to the happiness he imagined was natural- 
ly concomitant with their splendid and elevated situation. 
Now, raised by the indulgence of fortune to the exalted rank 
of those he had envied; the master of a magnificent man- 
sion, and in the possession of an income adequate to the gra- 


+ Horace, Satire I. line 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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tificauon of all his real and even imaginary wants ; he felt, 
and it was with amazement, and almost with shame, that he 
felt, the same disagreeable discontented sensations which had 
so frequently haunted him whilst the inhabitant of a cottage. 

A short month had scarcely elapsed before his new abode 
had ceased to charm by its novelty ; and during the course of 
another month, he began seriously to complain of its tire- 
some monotony. ‘The pleasures of sense, after the repeti- 
tion of a few times, delighted no longer, and his satiated 
nature soon sat down with indifference, and almost with dis- 
gust, to the luxurious feast and the sparkling banquet. Ac- 
quintance he had scarcely any. His titled neighbours sedu- 
lously avoided any intimacy with aman on whom they unani- 
mously bestowed the epithet of wpstart ; as he unfortunate- 
ly had no relish for the sports of the field, his company was 
avoided with equal diligence by the geritry around, amongst 
whom he was distinquished by the appellation of a fat; and. 
his own pride would scarcely permit him to condescend to 
associate with the low and illiterate inhabitants of the adjacent 
village, or the rustic tenants of his extensive estate. Even 
the trifling attention he was unavoidably nacessitated to al- 
low to his domestic concerns, was considered as disagreeable, 
and almost as painful to a person of his natural indolence of 
disposition. His aged, and, as it commonly is the character- 
istic of old age, his talkative steward regularly disturbed him, 
with a tedious account of some advantageous purchase he 
earnestly recommended him to make, with a long panegyric 
on his own wonderful judgment and unerring experience ; or 
else with a still more tiresome recital of the various econo- 
mical plans his prolific brain was perpetually producing, for 
the better regulation and further improvement of the estate 
and income of its new master. Ifis servants would frequently 
apply to him for directions towards the management of his 
numerous household ; and Denterville was often heard to 
exclaim, with the exaggerating voice of discontent, that his 
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own situation was scarcely preferable to that of the lowest 
menial within the walls of his castle. ‘ Alas!” said he, 
mournfully, to himself one day, “ I am not yet satisfied. I 
perceive there is no good devoid of its concomitant evil ; 
and the numerous pains are fully equivalent to the boasted 
pleasures of wealth. If the rich man has a greater profusion 


- of delicacies daily spread on his table than they can perhaps 


obtain who are placed in a humble state of poverty, he has 
at the same time less appetite to enjoy them ; and the hungry 
labourer, who always takes his coarse and frugal meal under 
the friendly shade of some neighbouring tree, may proudly 
boast of a luxury which the accumulated wealth of all the 
world would be insufficient to purchase. Besides, how often 
have I dejectedly sat down since my prosperity, and cursed 
the hours that moved so heavily forwards. Formerly, what- 
ever were my other misfortunes, I never then had it in my 
power to complain either of the wearisome length of the day, 
or the want of something constantly to employ me. What 
can I do? or how is it possible to remedy this glaring fault 
in my condition ? I will,” continued he, after a moment’s 
rumination, “ I will betake myself to study. My dear fa- 
ther, whilst he was living, taught me a little, and I recollect 
he has frequently mentioned with pleasure my docility to 
learn, and surprising quickness of comprehension. Besides 
{ shall by this method, I hope, occupy some of the leisure 
time that now seems to move so slowly.” 

He no sooner had conceived his plan, than he was im- 
patient to bring it into execution. He had now again some- 
thing fresh to which he was able to look forward with sensa- 
tions of delight, and his glowing fancy, always deceitful, paint- 
ed to him the rugged road to literature, as if adorned with 
every flower. 

Different masters, and innumerable volumes of books, 
were brought, at a large expence, from a great distance, and, 
with all possible expedition, to the castle ; and, for a short 
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time, Denterville conceived himself happy. But the illu- 
sion was transient. He was undoubtedly possessed of a vast 
and capacious genius; but he unfortunately was destitute of 
the application requisite to bring such extraordinary talents to 
vigour and maturity. The remarkable levity and indolence 
inherent in his disposition, would scarcely ever allow him te 
follow an object with that diligence and perseverance which 
was necessary for its attainment; and he would always re- 
tire, with every symptom of satiety and disgust, from any 
difficult or perplexing pursuit. He was indeed anxiously 
desirous to be accounted learned, but the fatigue of study 
was intolerable to him. It is not therefore to be wondered 
at, that his recent project should quickly lose the gay attrac- 
tions of its first appearance. The dry, but indispensible, 
study of a grammar appeared to him insufferable ; his pon- 
derous dictionary soon became the subject of a very serious 
and heavy complaint ; and he frequently expressed his great 
astonishment, that any teacher who really desired to render 
a language easy and agreeable to his pupil, should begin with 
a couple of books so dull and uninteresting. His masters 
disturbed him with a long catalogue of rules which they per- 
tinaciously insisted were absolutely necessary to be learnt ; 
but he unfortunately was of a different opinion. To rear the 
towering structure without first forming the solid foundations 
on which it was to stand; to penetrate into the middle of a’ 
science without attending to the numberless imperceptible 
gradations which conduct insensibly to it; was what he desi- 
red. His masters would often remonstrate—it was methodi- 
cal, they asserted, and could not be done. A dispute arose, 
at length, and they were immediately dismissed. He then 
sent for other instructors, promising them a double stipend if 
they would engage to teach him after a more easy method.— 
They all smiled at the simplicity, or rather folly, of the re- 
auest ; and told him it was impossible. These were likewise 
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discharged ; and Dentervile was compelled to acknowledge, 
with a sigh, that the Goddess of Literature is not to be won 
by Gold. 

“‘ J have been mistaken,” said he, one day rising from a 
reverie which the disagreeable remembrance of his late un- 
success had thrown him into, “ I have hitherto been mista- 
ken. Literary pursuits are beneath the consideration of a 
rich man. The son of wealth is independent of knowledge. 
Why should he bruise his foot in climbing up her steep as- 
cent; or confuse his soul by attending her through her mazy 
labyrinths ? The lore of science, the complicated theorem, 
and the profound investigation, are all the inheritance of the 
philosopher. A/y wealth is of a different stamp. He may 
boast of the endless immortality his sublime productions may 
procure him ; or of the unspeakable advantages he renders 
to society, by his midnight labour. But can this vaunted re- 
putation afford one moment’s vigor to his debilitated body ? 
or is that good, he so proudly asserts, he renders another, an 
adequate compensation for his own exertions and incessant 
anxiety of mind? The malevoient insinuations of envy will 
be sure to detract from his merit whilst he is alive ; and, af- 
ter the short revolution of a single century, his laboured 
works will probably be found only on the dusty shelf of a 
bookseller, covered by cobwebs, the food of moths, and con- 
signed forever to obscurity ; and why then should I fatigue 
myself with pursuing the delusive phantom of knowledge ? 
But still,” continued he, after a moment’s reflection, ‘ some- 
thing is certainly necessary to fill the dreary chasm betwixt 
me and happiness. If I could once obtain domestic comfort 
I think I should be fully contented ; and who,” cried he, in- 
voluntarily starting from his seat, as the idea shot rapidly 
across his mind, “ who is able to bestow that happiness like 
a wife. If I marry, I shall have the satisfaction of behold- 
ing atleast one person, whose existence will, in some degree 
be connected with my own. I shall possess a real and confi- 
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dential friend, to whom I may unfold the most secret 
thoughts of my heart ; and I shall enjoy the exquisite plea- 
sure of sharing hers in return. How swift will the minutes 
fly in listening to her engaging conversation, whilst the se- 
cret, but mutual, desire of pleasing, will conspire to animate 
the discourse of us both. Besides, my servants, who now 
daily disturb me, with the concerns of my house, will then 
apply themselves to her ; and thus, this disagreeable burden 
will be entirely removed from off my shoulders.” 

‘The wonderful quickness of Denterville’s conception, 
was only to be paralelled, by the great rapidity with which 
he always executed what he did conceive. His project, there- 
fore, did not admit of either much consideration or delay ! 
He imagined the felicity of his whole life to be dependant on 
its immediate success, and he was consequently solicitous to 
behold its completion. 

Amongst the numerous tenants who rented the extensive 
estates of Denterville, there was one of the most respectable, 
who could justly boast of a daughter, that, by the unanimous 
opinion of all the admiring swains, was accounted the orna- 
ment and beauty of that partof the country. The neighbor- 
ing villagers, who secretly felt, and were, with reason, amaz- 
ed at, the powerful dominion she.could exert over them, had 
distinguished her by the epithct of the enchantress ; and even 
the rustick maidens openly acknowledged, though perhaps 
they might secretly envy, the great superiority of her person- 
al charms, and the irresistible captivations of her polished be- 
haviour. Indeed, she truly deserved both the admiration of 
the one sex, and the envy of the other. ‘The face of Caro- 
line Pierreville, (for that was her name) was regularly beau- 
tiful ; and the symmetry of her features was crowned by an 
animation that gave a lustre to the whole. Her fine figure 
was as much the object of admiration as her countenance.— 
Insensibly verging in nice proportions towards the height 
which is denominated tall, it neither over-awed the gazing 
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beholder by its majesty of appearance, nor displeased the 
fastidious taste of the exactest critic, by too near an approach 
to the standard of diminutiveness. Her graceful gestures— 
her airy motions—the sweet smile of innocence that played 
around her mouth—and the melting languor that beamed 
from her eye—all demanded admiration, and fascinated the 
persons who viewed her. At the village feast, the most da- 
ring wish of the most presumptuous swain was to procure a 
seat by the lovely Caroline. In the mazy dance, the utmost 
ambition of every youth was to obtain the nimble Caroline 
for his partner ; and at the country wake, the noblest reward 
of the conquering boxer, or triumphant wrestler, was a small 
token of approbation presented him by the white hand of the 
beautiful Caroline. The favourite work of Nature, she had 
been formed in her choicest mould, and all those qualities 
for which the sentimentalist so frequently sighs, and the vo- 
luptuary so often wishes, were united to render her person 
agreeable. Besides, an indulgent father had educated her in 
a manner far superior to her station—she happily joined the 
polite behaviour belongfing to a city, to the healthy bloom 
that is peculiar to the country ; and, by her agreeable conver- 
sation, and elegance of manners, she was enabled to preserve 
the conquests her beauty had procured her. 

It cannot be supposed that Denterville, in the flower of 
vouth, of an engaging person, possessed of a princely fortune, 
and the master of a magnificent mansion, should sigh at hex 
feet in vain. As soon as his honorable intentions (for he im- 
mediately proposed marriage) were known, his numerous ri- 
vals, who had nothing but their ardent affection to recommend 
them, retired with vexation and envy from the unequal con- 
test ; and Caroline herself, whatever were the secret inclina- 
tions of her heart, dutifully acquiesced in the urgent solicita- 
tions, or rather peremptory commands of her delighted father. 
and gave her new admirer a decided preference. 
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If ever we are really happy, surely it is in anticipation ; 
when the vigorous imagination, bursting from its shackles, 
wantons enraptured through the long, dim regions of futurity, 
and pictures to itself events, not as they ever can, but as it 
wishes they should happen. ‘Thus it was, at least, with Den- 
terville ; his glowing but deceitful fancy displayed to his view 
a long assemblage of glittering objects, all delightful in idea, 
but all contemptible with reality. His imagination represent- 
ed the altar of Hymen as the inestimable source of endless 
felicity ; and Caroline and marriage he seemed to consider 
as almost synonymous terms with constant pleasure and unin- 
terrupted happiness. Engaged continually in the silent en- 
joyment of his visionary schemes, in the company and con- 
versation of his beauteous mistress, or in making the requi- 
site preparations for her reception at the castle, his time pass- 
ed pleasantly, and almost imperceptibly along ; and perpetu- 
ally busied in concerns for the future hour, he enjoyed with 
greater satisfaction the pleasures produced him by the present. 
** I will,” said he to himself, “ receive my wife without a por- 
tion, and thus will the chain of love receive additional strength 
from the ties of gratitude,” He kept his word; Caroline ap- 
peared delighted ; the transports of her father were unbound- 
ed at his generosity ; and after the usual preparatory, or ra- 
ther probationary time, the rector of the village united them 
for life. 

“* Now,” thought the enraptured youth, when returned 
from the ceremony, as he conducted his blooming bride thro’ 
the spacious hall into the elegant parlour of the castle ;— 
‘* now I shall be extremely happy. ‘The proud possessor of 
this angelic form, my whole life will certainly resemble one 
long uninterrupted nuptial day ; and blessed with my lovely 
Caroline, I shall henceforth drink of the cup of joy, pure and 
unimbittered.” T&e gentle, but nevertheless expressive, 
pressure, which he at that moment bestowed on the soft hand 
of his mistress, sufficiently indicated the delicious ideas and 
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and transports of his heart ; and the tender glance that swift- 
ly shot from the mild blue eye of the charming bride, and the 
gentle sigh that fled, almost involuntarily, from her bosom, 
were evident demonstrations of the delightful sensations, and 
also of the feminine temedity with which her heart likewise 
was alternately agitated. 

Fortune, indeed, seemed at last to be propitious to his 
wishes. A husband’s title was yet a novelty to him—a hus~ 
band’s privileges were enjoyed with rapture by him ;—the 
matrimonial couch appeared to improve the charms of his 
Caroline ;—the converse of friendship, and the amusements 
of the country, diminished the tiresome length of the day ;— 
the united powers of love and repose sufficiently shortened 
the hours of night ; and Denterville, the fickle discontented 
Denterville, acknowledged himself to have been perfectly hap- 
py—for a week, 

[ To be continued. | 





THE VIGIL. 
NO. 4.———= COMPARISON OF THE POET AND PAINTER. 


In the Port Folio for October, 1809, is inserted a pa- 
rallel between Painting and Poetry, the production of a writer 
of no ordinary pretensions to excellence in both. * In the 
preference there given to the Painter, the ingenious author has 
made a very bold approach on the citadel of ancient opinion, 
strengthened too as it is by the logick, the wit, and the 
authority of Dryden. He has asserted the superiority of his 
favourite art with the ardour of an enthusiast and the skill 
of a logician. The conclusions of him who writes from the 
mtimate experience of what he describes, are certainly pre- 
ferable to those of the mere speculator, and the following ob- 

* Martin Archer Shee, Esq. 
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servations which the essay of our accomplished Painter has 
suggested, will prove, perhaps, without a direct confession, 
that their author has written in ignorance of the entire ground 
of the controversy. For my own part, however, I do not 
hesitate in adhering to the ancient preference which has 
been given to the Poet; and while I grant to the Painter a 
portion of the ** mens divinior,” which belongs to his compe- 
titor, equal delicacy of taste, and, perhaps, superior accuracy 
of conception, and difficulty of arriving at fluency in that 
graphick language in whiuh he embodies the creation of his 
fancy, I must still claim for the Poet, from his more general 
and important influence, from his more numerous sources of 
interest and pleasure, the superiority which he has usually 
asserted. 

Addressing themselves alike to the passions, they must, 
in order to produce on them the intended effect, range with 
discriminative taste through all that is beautiful or grand in 
art or in nature, must be conversant, in the words of a pro- 
found critick, “with all that is awfully vast, or elegantly 
little.” “‘The oak of the forest, and the flower of the field,” 
nature in her most sublime and most minute combinations, 
must equally have their attention, and they must alike be en- 
dowed with that ardent sensibility, which, by causing them 
to enter with profound emotion into their subject, can alone 
enable them to transfuse corresponding feeling into the reader 
or beholder. 

In this observation of nature, there is requisite in the 
Painter greater accuracy of conception, while the Poet must 
be more alive to the various relations of external objects : 
the one must study more attentively, the other more exten- 
sively ; the Painter is occupied with the action of the mind 
on the body; the Poet must add to this a knowledge of the 
operation of mind on mind, and of one passion on another ; 
and while the sphere of the Painter is thus chiefly confined 
to the material world, the Poet embraces in his the whole 
limits of the physical and spiritual creation. 
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In their delineations of nature, and their combinations of 
beautiful and interesting images, the Painter excels in the 
distinctness, while the poet surpasses in the breadth of his 
pictures : the Painter expresses with more effect a particular 
passion, perhaps a limited combination of them; while the 
Poet can evolve at once all the hidden and delicate machine- 
ry of the heart: the Painter, by presenting to the eye a 
glowing picture, complete, distinct, and lively, leaves nothing 
to be filled up by the imagination, while the shadowy repre- 
sentations of the Poet fulfil, perhaps more completely, the ob- 
ject of both arts by giving at once both impulse and scope to 
its actions and glowing creations. 

“‘ The forms and combinations of things,” observes the 
accomplished advocate of the Painter, ‘the accidents of 
light and colour, the relatives of distance and degree, the 
passions, propertions and properties of men and animals, all 
the phenomena of the ‘ visible diurnal sphere,’ the Painter 
must treasure up in his mind in clear, distinct, indelible im- 
pressions, and, with the powers of a magician, call them up 
at amoment’s warning, from the ‘ vasty deep’ of his imagi- 
nation, 


“ To do his bidding and abide his will.” 


How vast then the province of the Poet, who to al! that 
inhabits “ this vzstd/e diurnal sphere,” must add a knowledge 
of all the secrets, must explore all the recesses of intellect, 
and pursue the shadowy forms of the mind in all their subtile 
and ever-varying combinations ! 

Herein is the principal point of the superiority claimed 
by the poet over the painter: the last is only an accurate ex- 
hibitor, the first mingled in his exhibitions the offices of the 
Philosopher and the Moralist: the one, (so to speak) pre- 
sents us with facts from which the other elicits deductions : 
the Poet alone amidst the glowing creations of his fancy can 
address the judgement : the embodied realities of the mate- 
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rial world are adorned by him with analogies between it and 
che intellectual, which, by at once instructing and pleasing, 
open to him a field of interest impervious to the Painter. 

In that masterly effort of Homer to elicit at once all the 
kindly sympathies of the heart, the parting between Hector 
and Andromache, the Painter would depict with equal, per- 
haps superior fidelity and effect to the Poet, the tenderness 
of Hector as he bent over his wife and child ; but where is 
the one that could pourtray in the countenance of the hero, 
the sentiments he utters, when raising his infant in his arms, 
he supplicates the blessings of the immortals on his head, and 
could delineate at the same time that mixture of paternal af- 
fection and exalted courage, of anxious forebodings of the fate 
of his wife and infant, with haughty contempt of danger and 
death,—the contrast of which emotions constitute the highest 
and peculiar charm of the picture: the pencil of a Raphael 
or a Corregio must here fail to do justice to the admirable 
conceptions of the poet. 

Descending from the delineations of passion to those of 
the scenery of nature, or what the Painter would technically 
term, still life, their several merits are more accurately ba- 
lanced. It is here that we prefer the magick colouring of the 
Painter; his clear, defined, and palpable images to the 
shadowy imagery of the Poet. Where, therefore, the appeat 
is made to the eye, the superiority must, with some hesita- 
tion, be given to the Painter; for, as was before remarked, 
there is a charm in the very indistinctiveness of the Poet’s 
delineations, the effect of which is to cause the imagination to. 
picture what is unseen, and raise up creations of its own. 
But sound is not less delightful in delineation than visible 
objects, contributing, in no slight degree, to that void resem- 
blance of nature which it is the excellency of Painting and 
Poetry to attain. Milton’s 


“ Russet lawns and fallows grey, 
* Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
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“ Mountains on whose barren breast, 
“ The labouring clouds do often rest, 
“ Meadows trim with daises pied, 

“ Shallow brooks and rivers wide,” 


might be more striking on the canvas than the page, but we 
should loose in the Painter’s delineation that part of the 
Poet’s description which is introduced with such striking 
effect, 
“ The far-off curfew’s sound, 
“ Over some wide-water’d shore, 
“ Flinging low with sullen roar.’’ 
In the Castle of Indolence, which is the most exquisite 
descriptive poem in the English language, what an effect is 
produced by the sounds there described ; as of 


“ The wood 
“ Of black’ning pines, that waving to and fro, 
“ Sent forth a sleepy horrour through the blood,” 


Of the streamlets, 


“ Which, as they bicker’d thro’ the sunny glade, 
* Tho’ restless, still themselves a lulling murmur made,” 


and the distant noise of the ocean, 


« And far below 
“ The toiling main was heard and scarcely heard to flow,” 


images, which convey to the imagination the most exquisite 
ideas of voluptuous repose, and which a Painter would find it 
altogether impossible to embody. 

With regard to the language employed by either, al- 
though the Poet possesses an advantage from the daily and 
unavoidable exercise of his, and the Painter’s be perhaps 
most difficult of attainment, this will scarcely be urged as an 
argument for the superior excellence of the latter. ‘Their 
respective superiority must be estimated by their respective 
effect. ‘The Painter has been said to unite the characters of 
the Painter and the Actor, as he not only “ composes the 
scene, but fills up the characters of the Drama ;” so the Poet, 
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by adding to his delineations the charm of melody, the orna- 
ments of number and measure, may be considered both Pain- 
ter and Musician, addressing himself with the one to the eye 
and the heart, and appealing, with the other, to the magick 
influence of sound. 

It is the Poet who is most exquisitely endowed with 
those acute sensibilities, those ardent affections of the soul, 
which characterize and peculiarize genius. More alive to 
the impressions of beauty, of pleasure, and sympathy, he is 
also more penetrable by the assaults of unhappiness, of me- 
lancholy, and despondency. In that shadowy world into which 
he is introduced, though new forms and sources of delight 
are discovered to the eye of his mind, they come not unac- 
companied by woes which are, equally with his pleasures, 
unknown to “the vulgar herd of coarser clay composed.” 
In the annals of Painting we know of few of its votaries who 
have been the victims of this excess of morbid sensibility : 
those of Poetry abound with them; the names of Otway and 
Collins, and Cowper, and White, and Chatterton, are associ- 
ated in the minds of the lovers of the Muse, not only with 
the glory of the Poet, but with the melancholy recollection 
that this preeminence of genius was purchased at the expense 
of feelings too delicately organized to encounter the rough 
blasts of fortune and circumstances. ‘The Painter must be 
considered of grosser mould: if superiour to the Poct in ma- 
nual, mechanical skill, in the comparison of their intellectual 
endowments, he is left behind at an immeasurable distance 
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vo. 5——{ON.- BENEVOLENCE OF CHARACTER. 


Mankind may be compared to a company of voyages, who are 
embarked on the same ocean, liable to the same dangers, and 
prompted by a common wish to pass, with as much safety as ther 
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can, through a voyage which they are all obliged to perform. 
Their course lies over a sea, which is oftener blackened by 
storms than enlivened by sunshine, from which many a frail bark, 
after being the sport of winds and waves, is thrown tempest-bro- 
ken, into its destined port. 

Methinks there cannot be a stronger incitement to 
humanity and benevoience of heart, than a contemplation of 
mankind in this light. I look upon the world, if the reader will 
allow me to to change the figure upon him, as a kind of enchant- 
ed region, where the features of the landscape are comparatively 
soft and lovely, and the bloom and verdure rich and vivid, as long 
as the travellers over the magick ground are united by sympathy 
and actuated by benevolence towards each other. When they 
lose the influence of these sensations, the charm dissolves, 
the beauty of the landscape suddenly vanishes, the bloom and ver- 
dure fade before the view, and only a wide and dreary waste ex- 
pands to the eye. Life considered as merely a preparatory staté 
to one more exalted and felicitous, must necessarily present to 
us many hours of unhappiness, and many occasions of difficulty 
and solicitude : it is here that the faculties with which we are en- 
dowed must first expand into action and energy. But Proyi- 
dence, whilst it has enjoined on us the performance of a task, 
hath not left us unfurnished with means to alleviate our toil, and 
to blunt the edge of our difficulties ; and amongst various provi- 
sions for this kind purpose, it hath given to our minds such an 
exquisite and grateful sensibility to the benevolent sympathy of 
our fellow-creatures, as pours the most delightful balm into the 
wounds of affliction, and serves as a cordial to support and 
strengthen us in the performance of our toils and duties. 

For this reason, I look upon humanity and benevolence with 
more respect than upon the most shining talents, when the last are 
unaccompanied with these most commendable qualities. There 
appears something so noble and disinterested in the benevolent 
character, as never fails to engage both our love and veneration. 
Indeed there is no disposition which partakes so much of the na- 
ture of the Deity as this, which likewise derives a greater dignity 
and lustre from its having the same object in view, as appears to 
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be that of the great Governor of the world, namely, the happi- 
ness of our fellowmen and his creatures. And although the ex- 
quisite enjoyment which results from the exercise of these bene- 
volent affections, is from the perversion of some of the noblest 
of our faculties, known but toa small number, there is, never- 
theless, a delightfulness in affording consolation and assistance to 
others, as well as receiving them ourselves, which is unequalled 
by any other emotion, if we except that pleasure which arises 
from the approbation of conscience, and which is indeed only 
distinguished from that of which I here speak as the genus from 
a species. 

I do not know a better illustration of the temper of heart 
which I mean, and the delights attending on it, than the charac- 
ter of the village clergyman, as pourtrayed by the pen of Gold- 
amith. It is the most interesting of all his delineations, and the 
poet has introduced some circumstances into the description, 
which bring to view a powerful, if not the only principle of the 
benevolence which he so beautifully paints. That piety to the 
Almighty, and repose on his providence ; that humble but noble 
aspiration to the objects and happiness of heaven : that indiffer- 
ence to all earthly interests and concerns: and that complacent 
affection and desire for the welfare of his fellow mortals, which 
he feelingly works up into the portrait of the clergyman, must 
all unite in the man of exalted Senevolence ; and the poct con- 
cludes his picture by a comparison, which describes with the 
greatest beauty and force, the happiness produced by this noble 
affection of the soul. 


“« To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n, 
‘* Bat all his serious thoughts had rest in Heav’n. 

** As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

** Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
‘“* Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
«© Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’ 


Our feeling and nervous bard has not exaggerated the hap- 
pinéss and tranquillity of which the man of benevolence is posses- 
sed, and we may here, likewise, distinguish between the two par- 
ticular species of pleasure which result—one of which is the de- 
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light that we naturally experience from the mere exercise of the 
sympathetic and benevolent affections, and to which the poet al- 
ludes in the first line of the passage just quoted, and the other, 
that inward serenity suggested by a consciousness of the perform- 
ance of duty, which is so sublimely figured in the concluding 
line of the simile. The last of these is undoubtedly the most 
constant and delightful, and produces a never-ending flow of 
cheerfulness in the soul, as it proceeds not only from the immedi- 
ate performance of a benevolent action, but from the retrospec- 
tion of all of a similar nature which memory is able to recal. The 
senses may become palled by satiety, the imagination may weary 
and restrain its flights, but he whose breast is forever swelling 


—— 
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with the emotions of benevolence, and prompting him to humane 
and beneficent acts, is provided in the approbation of his consci- 
ence, with a salient fountain of delights, from which he may 
perpetually quaff the most delicious and enlivening draughts. 
But, as I have hinted before, there is another sort of plea- 
sure attending the exertions of benevolence, which proceeds 
from the mere exercise of the sympathetick affections, indepen- 
dently of the approbation of the conscience, and which is per- 
ceivable not only when we participate in the joys, but when we 
sympathize in the sorrows of others. Adam Smith and other 
metaphysicians, have endeavoured to account for this singularity 
in the formation of the soul—the former, with much beauty and 
plausibility. But whatever may be the necessary cause of the 
pleasure which arises from these sympathetic emotions, there 
undoubtedly subsists such a delight which shows itself in every 
heart that is unwarped by opposing passions, or is not indurated 
by habitual unrelentingness. Man is naturally a gregarious ani- 
mal ; his heart is diffusive and wide open to the joys and sorrows 
of his fellows, and he flies as naturally to share and alleviate af- 
fliction as to participate in gladness. Each appears to strike up- 
on master chords in his breast, whose tension, however, is unfor- 
tunately relaxed, as he advances in refinement, by opposing in- 
terests and passions. From all which we may observe, that what- 
ever principle may produce the feelings of benevolence in our 
breasts, it docs not implant in us a new set of amiable affections, 
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but only reinstates those which have been eradicated by the op- 
posing emotions of the envy and competition of the world. 

We may here likewise unmask the wisdom of Providence, 

which has thus beautifully contrived to mingle so pleasing an 
emotion with the performance of a most important class of duties. 
In the contention for the advantages and distinctions of the world, 
the ties which ought to connect us with our fellow creatures are 
often wantonly broken; and although this sympathy and 
compassion for the misfortunes of others, may appear to be but 
a feeble incitement to maintaining them unbroken, in opposition 
to the suggestions of interest and rivalship, there is no doubt but 
that it possesses a portion of influence. To which, it may be 
added, that this principle must have had a considerable share in 
the first formation of societies, and that not only the desire of pre- 
serving themselves and their property united mankind, but also 
an instinctive delight in mutual association, and the interchange 
of benevolence and sympathy. 
: These sympathetic affections, however, if of inconsiderable 
influence on the great mass of society, rise into very powerful 
passions amongst those who are connected by the ties of blood. 
However passive the feelings of a man may be in the other rela- 
tions of life, he is seldom impenetrable to social emotions, and 
he, who, on the theatre of the world, is haughty and unfeeling, 
melts down, in the domestick circie, into the endearing husband 
or the tender father. In the former relation, mankind may be 
aptly compared to a tumultuous crowd climbing on the hill of life 
from one height to another; and where he, who has gained an 
eminence, is exposed to the combined exertions of ail that are 
below him to pull him from his station: in the latter,to a small and 
cheerful company, advancing together on the journey, assisting 
' each other to climb the rocks and steeps which occur on the way, 
and surmounting, by their united endeavours, the abruptness of 
the ascent. 

But that extended and perfect benevolence of heart, which 
stretches beyond the bounds of mere kindred and relationship, 
and comprehends within its grasp, the whole family of men, is 
es rare as itis noble and admirable. Thereis something in it, , 
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so generous and disinterested, as to unfit it for reception in com- 
mon minds and contracted hearts, and we accordingly very sel- 
dom find this disposition in the world, which is, for the most 
part, engrossed with schemes for individual honour and advantage, 
and closed against all the amiable affections of the soul by an un- 
ceasing spirit of rivalship andenvy. The pleasurable feelings, 
which humane and benevolent actions impart, are lost, as it were, 
in a torrent of less pleasing but more tumultuous emotions, which 
usurp dominion in the breast, and produce a continual anxiety 
after a kind of felicity which is visionary and unattainable, in 
place of delights which are tranquil and perpetual. It is only 
the mind of virtuous principles, which feels a philosophical con- 
tempt for any other pleasures than what are derived from the per- 
formance of duty, and the exercise of its moral affections, that is 
capable of them. The man then feels a kind of superiority to 
the distinctions and adyantages which are sought after by man- 
kind, as if he were situated beyond the sphere of competition, 
where his benevolent affections may have full room to play, with- 
out being impeded by the suggestions of interest and rivalship. 
He possesses pieasures which are peculiar to himself and pre- 
sents a spectacle of noble tranquillity upon which, to use an ex- 
pression of Seneca, “ the Gods themselves may look down with 
pleasure.” I shall conclude this speculation by suggesting ano- 
ther topic of pleasure to a character like this, which is the consi- 
deration that, in the future improvement of our faculties and dis- 
positions, these social affections will no doubt have a part, and 
will contribute to our felicity proportionably to the progress we 
have made here in their cultivation. The ancient Platonists had 
an idea, that the soul, after death, is subject to the same passi- 
ons, whether good or evil, as during its incarceration in the bo- 
dy. In pursuance of the notion of these philosophers, we 
may conceive the benevolence exercised, in this world, to be in- 
creased and expanded in heaven into the most noble affections for 
the companions of our bliss, and thus, that sympathy which mi- 
nistered to the joys and sorrows of our fellows upon earth, to be 
there converted, tea fountain of delights increasing to all eter- 

nity. C. 
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EVENING RECREATIONS, 
BY A DESULTORY READER. 
No. II. 

A LOVER. 


My studies this evening afford me a character, which I am 
confident the ladies will admire, and I therefore hope the sighing 
Strephons will endeavour to imitate it. 

A lady, upon being reproached with insensibility, and an un-. 
natural coldness of disposition, made the following reply. It may 
be added that the original is in the French language. 

The austere coldness and insensibility with which you re- 
proach me, and perhaps think a constitutional defect, is neither 
the effect of prudery, nor the melancholy scruples of a silly saint. 
Believe me above such little motives of action ; believe that my 
blood often circulates with rapidity ; believe that I know there 
is but one spring in the year of life, and that love is combined 
with and attached to humanity; nay, I will even permit you to 
believe that Cupid, in certain attire, has as many charms in my 
eyes as in those of the rest of my sex—Yet, after all these con- 
fessions, which I make with pleasure and openness, as artifice 
and disguise are only the refuge of little minds, for which I have 
no occasion, I tell you, that as I honour love, I desfiise lovers, 
and detest their perfidious flames, their deceitful arts, with their 
false vows, alas! often but too much credited by our amiable and 
eredulous sex, merely because they feel no trace of such perfidy 
in their own gentle bosoms. 

But if you would see my frigid system vanish into air, let 
fortune throw in my way such a man as my imagination some- 
times creates, and whom I am afraid is only to be found there :— 
however, take my mental picture of him. 

He must havea gentle though a lively temper, to hide a 
strong and masculine mind. 

His expressions of attachment must neither be dictated by 
avarice nor vanity, but proceed directly from a feeling heart. 

He must be well-informed without pretensions, serious with- 
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out melancholy, free wlthout licentiousness, and, in short, car- 
ry nothing to excess but love and prudence ; nay, he may charm 
all my sex, and adore—but me. 

He must hide his passion in publick, as I desire no other 
proofs of it there, than a fassing glance to convey the feelings of 
his heart, which nobody must observe but me. 

In private he may make up for publick restraint, by breath- 
ing achaste and delicate passion ; and, if he merits it, he may 
probably hear of a reciprocal flame, pure as the love that fans it. 

To render this union of the heart more durable, he must be 
my guide, my friend, my counsellor, and my lover: so that 
when near him, my mind may acquire elevation. 

Yes, I confess it, should Fortune throw such a man in my 
way, my coldness would vanish at his approach, like snow in 
sunshine, and I would accompany his footsteps at all times and in 
all places ; but whether in a cottage or a palace, I would never 
deign to bestow a thought. 

Until that idol of my heart and mind be realized, I desire not 
io please, and shall persevere in my coldness, which never costs 
me an effort. 

The group of admirers which my feeble charms attract is 
not flattering tome. I despise their sentiments, with their little 
arts to please, and yawn at their incense. 

Let them seek the weak and the vain, who will listen to 
their sighs and their sufferings :—the zephyr bends the reed, but 
has no effect upon the oak. 


FROISSAR¥E’S CHRONICLES. 


Few writers have thrown more light upon the ancient histo- 
ry of England than the famous Froissart. His Chronicle com- 
mences with the accession of Richard III, and ends with the 
death of Edward II, comprising a period of seventy-three years. 
Like almost every other writer, he has numerous and obvious 
imperfections. But what Plutarch has remarked of a passage in 
Zenophon, may, with equal justice, be applied to this authour. 
roissart does notdescribe a march, a battle, a siege, or a pursuit, 
but he places them before oureyes. By the first stroke of his 
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artless yet magical pen, we are transported into the tumult of ac- 
tion, and forget that we continue in the closet. He has not, in- 
deed, attempted the higher walks of eloquence. He is neither 
Thucydides nor Sallust, nor does he display the judgment and 
accuracy of Polybius: but he deserves to be styled the Xeno- 
phon of his age. Replete with materials, it is true that he has 
inserted a multiplicity of particulars, which are no longer inte- 
resting at the distance of four centuries ; but wherever his sub- 
ject rises equal to his abilities, full without redundancy, intelli- 
gent and instructive without ostentation, he charms by that pa- 
thetick simplicity of manner, that minute but happy selection of 
circumstances, which animate the page of the admired Athenian. 
Nor is it the least honourable part of his praise, that he appears 
to have been entirely divested of national and of personal preju- 
dice, and that, without any vestige of parade or ostentation, he 
frequently discovers the traces of a heart tenderly alive to the 
softer feelings. 

While we are hourly oppressed with a fresh multitude of 
insipid compilations from compilations, we are in danger of for- 
getting the very existence of those inestimable writers from 
whom all our sources of information are originally derived. Of 
the numerous treatises on Roman affairs, which English and still 
more French idleness, has dragged into light, a numberless 
majority make not the most distant approaches to classical merit; 
and yet of the greater part of Greek and Roman historians, an 
entire and decent translation will be sought for in vain in either 
language. After such mournful evidence of our stupidity, it is 
hopeless to add that an accurate version of Froissart would be au 
important acquisition to the literary world. 

His memoirs exhibit a beautiful portion of feudal history ; 
and the liberal mind will observe, with peculiar pleasure, that 
they are not deformed by the madness of theological rancour. 
They do not exhibit the horrid farce of nations exterminating 
each other for antiquated systems of faith, in the wildest degree 
absurd, or absolutely unintelligible. This venerable veteran was 
not to disgust us by the detail of controversies and martyrdoms, 
where learning is frivolity, and fortitude at best but the frenzy of 
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ignorance. Nor were acockfight and a card table, a masquerade 
and a horse race, to limit the amusements and ambitition of a 
brave and proud nobility. Neither his father nor his fellow soldi- 
¢rs would have admired his magnanimity. Glowing with the 
most exalted sentiments of personal independence and heroick 
fame, it was to vindicate the importance of his family, or the 
beauty of his mistress, that the knight couched his lance, and 
rushed into the field. The rough but manly features displayed 
an interesting dignity ; the passions blazed into their mildest ef- 
fort ; and, though reason and humanity cannot always approve, 
the tear of sensibility and the eye of curiosity twinkling by the 
midnight lamp, attest what we admire. 


HAZARDOUS ATTEMPT. 


The promontory of the Land’s End thrusts itself mto the 
waves in a wedge-like form, gradually tapering towards a point, 
till it meets the waves. About two hundred yards before it ter- 
minates, a sudden depression takes place in its surface, which 
continues falling with a pretty rapid descent for some distance. 
The southern side of this portion of the promontory is absolute- 
ly perpendicular, its base covered with masses of rock, which at 
high tides and in gloomy weather are mingled with the surf. Its 
greatest width does not exceed fifty yards, and its elevation above 
the water cannot be less than 250 feet. Common prudence would 
seem to interdict an approach to the point over such a dangerous 
passage as this, by any other mode than that of walking. There 
are heroes, however, who soar above all the suggestions of this 
sage adviser in their pursuit of fame ; and scorn the road of glo- 
ry trodden by the vulgar foot. Empedocles plunged into the cen- 
tre of Mount £tna, that he might acquire the reputation of being 
immortal ; 

*¢ Deus immortali haberi 


Dum putat Empedocles, ardentem frigidus £tnam, 


Insiluit :” 





and Herostratus fired the the temple of Ephesus, to obtain a 
name that sheuld last forever. The same rash ambition seems 
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to have influenced a traveller who visited Land’s End; andthough 
no fatal effects were the consequences of his imprudence, yet its 
result was such as we hope will caution every future visitor of the 
place against any similar display of false courage. He was mount- 
ed on a valuable, spirited horse, and had proceeded to the decli- 
vity just mentioned, though the animal before he reached it had 
evinced every mark of astonishment at the novelty of the scene 
before him. Here the guide requested him to dismount, but in 
vain ; the glory of the achievement of reaching the last rock on 
horseback, preponderated over every representation of danger, 
and on he rode. With some difficulty he prevailed on his horse 
to carry him to the point ; but the mingled roar of the wind and 
waves, and the horrid forms of the rocks, which lift their craggy 
heads on all sides, so terrified the beast that he became wnman- 
ageable. He snorted, plunged, reared, and exhibited every 
symptom of ungovernable fear. The gentleman, convinced too 
late of his rashness and folly, turned him to the main land, and 
spurred him forwards. Insensible, however, to every thing but 
the impression of dread, the animal curvetted to the brink of the 
precipice. The fate of the rider hung upon a moment. He 
threw himself with desperation on the ground from the back of 
his horse, which the next instant plunged down the precipice and 
and was dashed to atoms. The guides afterwards recovered the 
bridle and saddle by deScending on the northern side of the point, 
and passing through a perforation at the bottom to the rocks on 
which the animal had fallen. The only particulars we could learn 
of his rider, were, that he was taken up more dead than alive, 
with terror, and that his nervous system had been so shaken by 
the adventure as still to remain in the most shattered state. 


ALFRED AND WASHINGTON. 


Viewed either as a legislator, a warrior, a scholar, a philoso- 
pher, or a christian, I think we may venture to say, that the cha- 
vacter of Alfred stands unrivalled in the history of the world, 
and every way deserves the splendid eulogies which have been 
accumulated upon it. ‘Would to heaven, that encomium and de- 
cert were always as legitimately joined together, as in this in- 
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stance ! But it is melancholy to reflect how seldom this is the 
case, how few of what the world calls great men, can claim the 
applause of the wise, or the approbation of the good ; how unfre- 
quently the character of the ¢rue hero appears ; or how rarely 
the conqueror deserves the blessings of mankind ! I may be fas- 
tidious, or perhaps, forgetful ; but at present none such occur to 
my recollection, save the august subject of the present page, and 
the illustrious deliverer of America: 





** Thou, patriot conqueror ! 
“s who in the western world 

‘* Thine own delivered country, for thyself 

‘ Hadst planted an immortal grove, and there, 
**¢ Upon the glorious mount of liberty 

** Reposing, sat’st beneath the palmy shade.” 








COCKNEY FARE. 


THE Cornish people are remarkably fond of fies ; indeec 
they have a proverb expression of this partiality, for it is said 
“if a Cornish man were to catch the Devi/, he would put him in 
a pie.” A Cockney traveller, who had a mind to see the world, 
strayed down as far as St. Ives in histour. He entered a publick 
house there in the evening and called for supper. “ Have you 
any beef for a steak ?” “ No!” “ Any veal for a cutlet ?” “No!” 
“ Any mutton for a chop ?” “ No!” “ What, no meat?” “ No! 
an please your honour, except a nice lammy-fie, which was 
baked to-day.” The traveller, as ravenous as the grave, licked 
his lips at the prospect of so nice a thing as a cold /amb-fie, and 
ordered it up. Hunger was his sauce ; he ate heartily, and re- 
lished his meal exceedingly. He passed the night in horrours, 
but had no idea they arose from the indigestible quality of his 
supper till the next morning, when he was about to mount his 
horse: “ Well, Sir,” said the ostler, seeing he was a stranger, 
“how did you liks mistress’s lammy-pie last night?” “ Excellent,” 
replied he ; “ ’twas the best /amé I ever tasted.” Lord love 
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ye,” returned John, “ it was not that: dammy-fie is not made of 
lamb.” Why what the devil was it then ?” exclaimed the terri- 
fied traveller. ‘ Why, our poor kiddy, to be sure,” returned the 
other, “ who died yesterday of the shad.” * 


* A cutaneous disorder to which kids are liable. 


ON DUELLING. 


| ALTHOUGH we are on our probation before the publick, 
and should, therefore, rather wink at, than ridicule, the follies of 
the day, we are urgently impelled to insert the following letter. 
‘The practice to which the sensible writer adverts, istooridiculous 
to escape the smile of the wit,andtoo abominable tobe contempla- 
ted without horror by the Christian. It is the solemn duty of every 
writer who aspires to the arduous task of directing publick opi- 
nion, to hold up this custom to utter contempt and detestation, 
By constant attrition the hardest rock is worn away. 

Who are the legislators in this code, which imperiously calls 
upon us to mock the express prohibitions of Heaven and act in 
defiance of common understanding? Seek them at the gaming 
table, on the turf, or in the brothel. Go not in those places where 
Wisdom holds her courts, where Virtue listens to the still small 
voice of self-gratulation, where Courtesy is studied, not from 
Fear, but a desire to please—go not to such haunts, for there you 
most assuredly shall not find these lawgivers to cowardice, 
weakness, and vice. | 


SIR, 

IT is very amusing, and sometimes not unprofitable, to 
compare the manners and customs of our own times with those 
of former ages, and our vanity is not a little gratified when we 
find the result in our own favour. People who are pretty far ad- 
vanced in life, are very apt to rail at the “ degeneracy of the age,” 
whilst the young, enjoying the present hour with avidity, are sa- 
tisfied to take the world as it goes, and leave their grandsires to 
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complain that things are not as they used to be! For my own 
part, I am neither young nor antiquated; neither a blind idolator 
of the haughty ancients, nor a courteous flatterer of the enlight- 
ened moderns; but exalted on the pinnacle of truth, I examine 
their several pretensions with candour, and am compelled to de- 
clare that I find the advantage altogether in favour of our own 
illustrious times! The human mind in our day has reached the 
utmost climax of possible perfection in both moral and intellectual 
science, and we are very far before the Greeks or Romans, the 
Babylonians, or Egyptians in inventions and refinements—in all 
the arts of living, and of dying too. 

I have been led to these reflections by a passage which ar- 
rested my attention in “ Sully’s Memoirs,” and which I hope 
will place my argument in a convincing point of view to your 
readers. 

Henry IVth, of France, was a very gallant prince, as much 
at his ease in the midst of battle, as in the pleasures of his court. 
His nobles were high-spirited, Aonouradble gentlemen, who set at 
naught their own lives, or those of their neighbours; insomuch, 
“that every day, and for the slighest occasions, some blood was 
shed.” But Henry had been accustomed to the sight of blood— 
it never touched his nerves—-yet he was humane and good-natu- 
red, and was easily prevailed on by Sully, indignant and intrac- 
table, to issue severe edicts, at different times, against Duelling, 
which that austere minister was pleased to term, “ a barbarous 
and detestable practice.” On one of these occasions, the king 
commanded him to draw up a memorial on that subject from the 
abundant stores of his wisdom and knowledge ; and the following, 
which he presented, contains an account of the manner in which 
that genteel mode of ridding the world of a troublesome person, 
in times prior to his, was conducted—and I am about to quote it 
as an example of the barbarism of those days, compared with the 
transcendant illumination of our own. 

“In the first place, (says Sully) nobody, however offended, 
“might take vengeance in his own right; and as it is now prac- 
“ ticed in the first emption of caprice and passion, and much less 
“in mere bravado, which, in my opinion, is of all things contrary 
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“to the laws of society. They had their judges, before whom, 
“he that thought himself injured in his honour, was to give an ac- 
“ count of the wrong suffered, and demand permission to prove, 
“in the way of arms, that he did not lay upon his enemy a false 
‘“‘ accusation. It was then considered shameful to desire blood for 
“blood. The judge, who was commonly the lord of the place, 
“ made the person accused appear likewise before him, and never 
“allowed the decision of battle, which was demanded by throwing 
“a glove, or some other pledge, upon the ground, but when he 
“could get no other proof of either guilt or innocence. The 
“ pledges were received, and the judge deferred the decision of 
“the quarrel to the end of two months, during the first of which 
“the two enemies were delivered, each of them, to common 
“friends upon security for their forthcoming: their friends en- 
“ deavoured, by all sorts of means, to discover the person crimi- 
“nal, and to give him a sense of the injustice of maintaining a 
“ falsehood, from which he could expect nothing but the loss of 
“his reputation, of his life, and of his soul; for they were per- 
“ suaded, with the utmost degree of certainty, that Heaven always 
“ gives a victory to the right cause; and, therefore, a duel, in 
“ their opinion, was an action, of which the event could be deter- 
«“ mined by no human power. When the two months were ex- 
“ pired, the two rivals were put into a close prison, and committed 
“ to the ecclesiasticks, who employed every motive to make them 
“change their design. If, after all this, they still persisted, a 
“ day was at last fixed to end their quarrel. 

¢* When the day was come, the two champions were brought 
“ fasting in the morning before the judge, who obliged both of 
“them to declare upon oath that they said the truth; after which 
‘they suffered them to eat; they were then armed in his pres- 
“ence: the kind of arms being likewise settled, four seconds, 
“chosen with the same ceremonies, saw them undressed, and 
“ anointed all over the body with oil, and saw their beards and 
“hair cut close; they were then conducted into an enclosed 
“ground, and guarded by armed men, having been made to re- 
“ peat, for the last time, their assertions and accusations, to sce if 
“they persisted in them without alterations. They were not 
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“even then suffered to advance to the combat; that moment 
“ their seconds joined them at the two ends of the field, for ano- 
“ ther ceremony, which of itself, was enough to make their wea- 
“ pons drop from their hands, at least if there had been any friend- 
“ship between them. Their seconds made them kneel down in 
“ this place, facing each other; they made them join hands, with 
“the fingers of one put between the fingers of the other, they 
“ demanded justice from one another, and were conjured on each 
“ side not to support a falsity ; they solemnly promised to act 
“upon terms of honour, and not to aim at victory by fraud and 
“enchantment. The seconds examined their arms, piece by 
~ piece, to sce that nothing was wanted, and then conducted them 
“ to the two ends of the lists, where they made them say their 
‘prayers and make their confession ; then asking each of them 
“ whether he had any message to send to his adversary, they suf- 
“ fered them to fall to, which they did at the signal of the herald, 
* who cried from without the lists, “Let the brave combatants 
“go.” After this, it is true, they fought without mercy, and the 
“ vanquished, dead or alive, incurred all the infamy of the crime 
“and the punishment; he was dragged upon a hurdle in his 
* shirt, and afterwards hanged or burnt, while the other returned 
“triumphant, with a decree that attested him to have gained 
“ his suit, and allotted him all manner of satisfaction,” 

Now, what a solemn commotion was here about so very a 
trifle as the taking away a good-for-nothing life, useless, perhaps, 
to its possessor, (as that of a duedlist very often happens to be) or 
io society! Well might Suily call it “ wild and ridiculous,” and 
still more so does it appear to us, who have lived to see with what 
indifference the same weighty affair can now be conducted! 
In our free and happy day, no man is interdicted from taking 
*“ vengeance” in any way he likes best. The moment he feels 
his honour assailed, he hastens to vindicate it—no time, no place, 
restrains his indignation—even in the midst of our “ solemn as- 
semblies” he “throws his glove.” No tyrannical ecclesiastick 
impertinently interferes—no arrogant judge “demands an ac- 
count of his wrongs”—He fixes his day, and our very newspa- 
pers (so perfect is our liberty) proclaim it tothe world !--It is 
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heard with indifference—no disturbance is excited—no imprison- 
ing, nor fasting, nor shaving of heads, or of beards, is thought of, 
though shaving of heads might possibly be a useful application— 
but every one minds his own business, and the “ brave comba- 
tants” settle theirs at their leisure. When their high-soul’d 
honour is satisfied, we scorn to drag the poor vanquished wretch 
(if he escape with life) on a hurdle, like those Goths and Vandals, 
or hang him, or burn him—but we do imitate their generosity in 
receiving the “victor honoured and triumphant!” It is likewise 
in favour of my argument, that monsiuer de Sully was an outrage- 
ous enemy to duellists—that he calls them, “ Gladiators, more 
“ dreadful and contemptible than the men who formerly bore that 
“name”—that he inveighed against “ the practice of those smart 
“ youths who withdraw slyly into a field to shed the blood of one 
‘another, with hands impelled by no better instinct than that 
“ which instigates a beast of prey” —with many more such angry 
expressions, which serve to show the mean, pusillanimous cha- 
racter of a celebrated statesman in the seventeenth century— 
whereas, the more just and liberal opinions of the great men of 
the present age, are an undeniable evidence of their superiour 
heroism and wisdom. Even our very women have more sense 
than this sagacious duke, for they can see that duelling is a most 
excellent invention! Their little constitutional weaknesses do, 
indeed, induce them sometimes to argue against it; but the gen- 
tlemen assure them that it is particularly beneficial to them, for 
“there is no other way to preserve good manners”—and so ex- 
tremely dexterous are they in this mode of preserving them, that 
I remember to have heard one of these choice spirits, describing 
the happy temper of one of his friends, declare, that “he 
“ could leave his company at table, step out, fight a duel, and re- 
“turn, without giving the smallest suspicion by his look or 
“manner that any thing had disturbed him?” Could Julius 
Cesar have surpassed this ° 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, accomPaniEeD BY 


A FAC SIMILIE. 


WE have selected a particular passage from this letter, to exhi- 
bit Gen. Washington’s manner of writing, because there is some- 
thing peculiarly interesting in the contemplation of Washington 
at the age of twenty, writing with so much zeal about the proper- 
ty, dignity, and lands of the British monarch. It shows that the 
mind of this great and good man was deeply impressed with 
those principles which ornament the individual and support the 
state. In his youth we behold him exerting his “ heroick spirit” 
in defence of the sovereign to whom he owed obedience: but 
when the same “master” dissolved the ties of allegiance by harsh, 
and illegal, and unnecessary acts of government, we see him 
with the same promptitude, girding on his sword to defend his 
own rights. Although he ardently loved peace, and was bounti- 
fully gifted with the “sweetest phrase” * of it, yet he hesitated 
not an instant between the summens of his country and the still 
small’ and delightful whispers of rural retirement and domestick 
quiet. He was not one of those contemptible negatives in poli- 
tical arithmetick who have “ nothing to do with publick affairs, 
and leave them to the care of wiser heads.” He thought with 
Cato that it is the duty of every man to take one side or the 
other in all important questions. As a subject, he knew it was 
his duty to defend the rights of the government by which he was 
protected : as a man, he felt that it was his duty to scan the prin- 
ciples by which that government was guided, and resist every 
unlawful encroachment. In making his election, at that dreadful 
conjuncture, which appalled the craven hearts of many, he had 
every thing to lose and nothing, as an individual, to gain.— 
Wealth did not allure him, and the seductive temptations ot 
power had no influcuce in his deliberations. He had the wisdom 
to comprehend the extent of the usurpation; and, happily for 
his country, he had also the ability to conduct, and the fortune to 
achieve the great work of our deliverance. He mounted the 
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tearful eminence with a firm and deliberate step, and even his 
foes were compelled to say of him, 


However Heaven or fortune may cast his lot, 
There lives in him, 
A loyal, just, and upright gentleman. 


With a perseverance which no sinister event could divert; 
an energy which no force could withstand; a sagacity which no 
stratagem could elude, he accomplished the mighty labour. He 
gave us freedom, stability, and happiness, by devising and estab- 
lishing the best form of government, considered with respect to 
its theory and practical operation, that ever was conceived. In 
return for all this, he intrigued for no power, he claimed no re- 
ward : for what has man to give in recompense for such services: 
He retired to Mount Vernon, and, admist its peaceful shades, he 
composed an address to his fellow-citizens, in which our best 
interests are wisely scanned, and our best principles powerfully 
inculcated. Of this political legacy, we may use the language 
of Dr. Young in speaking of Johnson’s Rasselas—* it is a mass of 
sense.” He spins no webs of technical sophistry ; he bewilders 
by no mazy labyrinth of precedents; he dazzles with no glitter- 
ing figures of ambitious eloquence ; he does not distort or dis- 
guise : but in the plain language of common sense, aided by the 
potent auxilliaries of long experience and unquestionable recti- 
tude, he illustrates our political relations, and indicates our politi- 
cal march. The consecrated altar of Apollo supplied a holy 
spark to rekindle the fires of the Greeks which had been pollu- 
ted by the infatuated followers of the Persian monarch. So when 
our horizon shall be dimmed by ignorance, if ever the time 
should arrive, when difficulties perplex and dangers dismay, let 
us unfold this scroll of wisdom, and ponder, with mingled emo- 
tions of affection and respect, upon the lessons of Washington ! 


If there exists a man design’d by Heaven, 

To cheer with wisdom a benighted land, 

Tho’ foul detraction scowl] upon his name, 
Tho’ the deaf adder scorns the charmer’s song, 
Yet shall he feel within a still small voice, 
Breathe an approving blessing on his toil ; 

And when the grave inurns him, time shall speak of him 
Wise in the manliness of ancient days, 

Simple in manners as the guileless child 

His counsels late posterity shall hear 

And weep at their nezlee: 
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A letter from General Washington to the Governorof ————, 
dated at 


Wits Crexrr, 24th April, 1754. 


May it please your Excellency, 


It is with the greatest concern I acquaint you, that Mr. 
Ward, ensign in captain Trent’s company, was obliged to sur- 
render his small fortress in the Forks of Monongehela, at the 
summons of captain Contrecceur, commander of the French for- 
ces, who fell down from Venango with a fleet of 360 canoes and 
battoes, conveying upwards of one thousand men, eighteen pie- 
ces of artillery, and large stores of provisions and other neces- 
saries. Mr. Ward having but an inconsiderable number of men 
not (exceeding 30,) and no cannon to make a proper defence was 
forced to deliver up the fort on the 17th instant. They suffered 
him to draw out his men, arms, and working tools, and gave leave 
that he might retreat to the inhabitants with them. I have heard 
of your excellency’s great zeal for his majesty’s service, and for 
all our interests on the present occasion; therefore I am persuad- 
ed you will take proper notice of the Indians’ moving speech, and 
think their unshaken fidelity worthy your consideration. 

I have arrived thus far with a detachment of 159 men ; col. 
Fry with the remainder of the regiment and artillery is daily 
expected. In the mean time we shall advance slowly across the 
mountains, making the roads as we march, fit for the carriage 
the great guns, &c. and are designed to proceed as far as the 
mouth of Red Stone Creek, which enters Monongehela about 37 
miles above the fort (the French have taken) from whence we 
have water carriage down the river: there is a store-house built 
by the Ohio company at the place, which for the present, may 
serve as a receptacle for our ammunition and provisions. 

Besides the French herein mentioned, we have credible in- 
formation that another party are coming up Ohio. We also have 
intelligence that 600 of the Chippoways, and Ottoway Indians 
are marching down Scido Creek to join them. 

I ought first to have begged pardon of your excellency for 
this liberty of writing, as lam not happy enough to be ranked 
among those of your acquaintance. It was the glowing zeal I 
owe my country that influenced ine to import these advices, and 
my inclination prompted me to do it to you as I know you are so- 
licitous for the public weal and warm in this interesting cause— 
thatshould rouse irom the lethargy we have fallen into, the hero- 
ick spirit of every free-born Englishman to assert the rights and 
privileres of our king (if we don’t consult the benefit of our- 
selves) and resque from the invasions of a usurping enemy, ov? 
majesty’s property, his dignity, and lands. 
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I hope sir, you will excuse the freeness of my expressions, 
they are the pure sentiments of the breast of him who is with all 
imaginable regard and due respect, 

Your Excellency’s most ob’t. and 
Very humble serv’t. 
GEO: WASHINGTON. 


N. B. I herewith have inclosed for your Excellency’s peru- 
sal a copy of the summons from the French officer, and also the 
Indians speech which was delivered to, and brought by Mr. Ward. 
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CRITICISM—Prxe’s Exrepirions. 


AN account of expeditions to the sources of the Mississippi, and 
through the western farts of Louisiana, to the sources of the 
Arkansaw, Kans, La Platte, and Pierre Jaun rivers ; pfer- 
formed by order of the government of the United States, dur- 
tng the years 1805, 1806, and 1807 ; and a tour through the 
interior farts of New Spain, when conducted through these 
Provinces, by order of the cafitain General, in the year 1807. 
By major Z. M. Pike. Illustrated by Maps and Charts. 
Philadelphia ; published by Conrad & Co. &c. Fielding Lucas, 
jr. Baltimore, &%c. Octavo fift. 277, with affpendices, maps. 
tables, Sc. ppt. 204. Price $3 50 bound. 


THESE journies constitute a portion of that plan for the in- 
vestigation of the different parts of our western country, which 
was adopted soon after the acquisition of Louisiana, and which 
reflects no less lustre upon the wisdom that projected it, than 
upon the zeal and intrepidity that led to its successful execution. 
A knowledge of the nature of the country, of the courses and 
depth of its various streams, of the manner and character of the 
different Indian tribes who roam throughout it, though of the 
very first necessity, could not be accurately obtained from any 
means of information extant. Some of the boldest rivers of A- 
merica, and mountains that vie in height with any upon earth, 
were unknown to the civilized world: and immense tracts of 
country haey never been crossed by any but the savage foot. With 
the purpose of discovery, therefore, chiefly in view, but at the 
same time to throw light onthe science and character of the 


country, about the same time that Messieurs Lewis and Clarke 
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were directed to explore the Mississippi, Mr. Pike was employ- 
ed in the journies of which this work gives a detail. The first 
two parts relate to these : the third, which gives an interesting 
account of New Spain, with maps of the different Provinces. 
comprises the particulars of a journey which made no part of the 
original plan: but arose from Mr. Pike’s having accidentally en- 
tered the Spanish territory upon the river Wood ; whence he 
was conducted through a great part of that country on his return 
home. 

This work, therefore, comprises three distinct journies. 
The first was for the purpose of exploring the sources of the 
Mississippi ; and was commenced from St. Louis, on the 9th of 
August, 1805: whence Mr. Pike with a guard of twenty soldi- 
ers proceeded to the heads of the river, and returned to St. Louis 
on the 30th of April, 1806. The second journey was commenc- 
ed on the 15th of July, 1806, for the purpose of exploring the 
internal parts of Louisiana, with a view to the establishment of a 
boundary line between Louisiana and North Mexico. Mr. Pike: 
began this journey also from St. Louis, ascending the Mississipp! 
and the Osage, in company with twenty-three others, and pro- 
ceeding thence to the Arkansaw and up to its sources. This part 
of the tour concludes with his arrival at the Rio del Nord in Fe- 
bruary, 1807. The third part contains a history of his journcy 
thence in the same month, under the conduet of the Spanish of- 
ficers, who conducted him and his companions to Chihuahua and 
thence by a circuitous route, by which he approached within a- 
bout four hundred miles of the city of Mexico, to Natchitoches, 
where he arrived on the Ist of July, 1807. 

These journies are written in the journal form, with copious 
statistical and geographical appendices, from notes which the 
writer states were frequently composed by fire light when, hun- 
gry and fatigued, he had ended at night the various labours of the 
day, which his situation exacted from him. But though a mere 
journal of occurrences and observations, made often in this un- 
favourable manner, they present a variety of interesting sitvati- 
ons, and engaged deeply the attention of the reader. The nar- 
ration, though simple, bears the original impression of the spot: 
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and carries with it that most desirable of all qualities ina travel- 
ler, an innate air of truth. While they interest our feelings in 
the toils and dangers of Mr. Pike and his companions, they lead 
us through a variety of country, of people and of manners ; 
and the narrative thus produces a romantick and interesting ef- 
fect. 

But it is to the geographer and the statesman that Mr. Pike’s 
labours will be invaluable. The Mississippi has been traced to 
its very sources. Its courses, its tributary streams, its por- 
tages, its falls and its lakes, as well as the rude nations who 
elide on its bosom or roam upon its banks, are now, for the first 
time, known with accuracy. In like manner, that vast country 
lying between the Missouri, the Mississippi, and the Mexican 
mountains, with its noble rivers and majestick mountains down to 
the shores of the gulph of Mexico has been fully developed. Nor 
are the accounts and maps of the rivers, towns, population, man- 
ners, &c. of the different provinces of New Spain, particularly of 
those bordering upon Louisiana, less interesting, though beyond 
our boundaries : more especially in the present situation of the 
world, when that part of Spanish America so particularly inte- 
resting to us, appears to be on the eve, with the rest, of freeing 
itself from the shackles of foreign domination. 

Each of these journies we purpose to notice distinctly. At 
present we return to that which is first in point of time, the voy- 
age up the Mississippi. Mr. Pike continued his voyage in boats 
until the 16th of October ; when, from the commencement of 
cold weather, and the increasing shallowness of the water, he 
was obliged to stop, and prepare to ascend the remainder of the 
river in a different manner. From this place, after suffering se- 
verely from cold, want of provisions, and repeated disappoint- 
ments, but with unabated vigour, he renewed, his march with a 
portion of men on the 10th of November, in sleds and a canoe : 
the rest of his guard being left at his encampment. He con- 
tinued ascending until the last day of January, when the mighty 
Mississippi, the father of water s, had dwindled into a stream of 
only fifteen yards in width. (p. 66). The next day, Februery 
the first, travellers arrived at Lake Leech, where they 
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were hospitably entertained by the agent of the English North 
West company, who, as Mr. Pike stated, were extending their 
establishments to the North-Sea and the Pacific ocean, while 
they fixed themselves upon the lakes and stream of the Missis- 
sippi, in the territory of Louisiana. Lake Leech (or as it is 
called by the French, lake /a sang Sue) which Mr. Pike calls 
the main source of the Mississippi, he found to be in latitude 
47°. 16’. 13.” He afterwards visited the upper Red Cedar lake, 
which he calls the upper source of the Mississippi, reaching 
about fifteen miles north of the other. This last is the extent of 
canoe navigation, and is within two leagues of some of the waters 
of Hudson’s Bay ! Its latitude is 47°. 42.’ 40.” It is often a mat- 
ter of curiosity to be able to designate the exact source of a river, 
illustrious for its fertility or distinguished for its size and gran- 
deur. The famous source of the Nile has not only excited the 
enthusiasm of the poet and the enterprize of the traveller, but 
even potent monarchs has sighed to visit its coy fountains. Yet 
almost always it is impossible to mark any particular spot as the 
source in preference to others ; and a multitude of small lakes 
seem to contend with almost equal claims, forthe honour of being: 
the fountain-head of the Mississippi. 

As the chief purposes of this journey were of a politica! 
nature, to wit, to observe the various tribes of Indians near the 
river, to stop their fierce and bloody wars with each other, and 
inculcate amongst them the benevolent and pacific views of the 
American government in respect to them, the accomplishment 
of these and other objects which occurred, left no room for the 
investigation of many subjects on which we might have expected 
some information. But little intelligence is to be found therefore 
relativeto the mineralogy or natural history of the country through 
which Mr. Pike travelled: a country which will nodoubt be found 
interesting in these points of view to those whom the zeal of sci- 
ence may lead to its future examination. But though Mr. Pike 
furnishes little intelligence on these subjects, to which he con- 
fesses neither his taste nor his habits attracted him, he was com- 
pletely successful in the immediate objects of his enterprize. 
He found various small tribes engaged in predatory and bleody 
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hostility ; he commanded peace, and concord and tranquillity 
were established. The views of their civilized brethren were 
developed to the suspicious savage, and were proved to be disin- 
terested and just. The disorders and licentiousness, connived 
at by unprincipled traders, were suppressed: and the intercourse 
with the tribes was fixed upon a footing, not less hovourable and 
useful to ourselves, than important to the interest and happiness 
of the Aborigines. 

Nor is this journey less interesting to the general reader, 
It is true that in tours such as these, among tribes of rude and 
indigent savages, there is no opportunity for that vanity of de- 
description which pleases the fancy and interests the heart, in the 
accounts of cultivated society. The traveller cannot picture the 
busy town, the swarming river, the exuberant harvest field, the 
splendid palace or the statued lawn. Nor can he trace the powers 
of all subduing art, limitting the boisterous ocean, or levelling 
mountains and filling vallies for the accommodation of man. But 
if these subjects fail, there are not wanting others which are cal- 
culated in an eminent degree to interest our feelings and awaken 
our imagination. Nature appears before us in her own bold and 
gigantic features, not yet tamed or distorted by the wants or ca- 
prices of Man. Venerable forests which have stood for ages se- 
cure from the axe, robing the earth with their annual crop of 
fertility: Rivers of an extent unknown to the limited scale of 
Europe start up to our view, and present a new navigation, for 
many miles into the interior : commanding heights, from whose 
summits the eye discerns the distant champaign till it fades into 
the clouds of heaven: vast Prairies, decorated occasionally 
with trees, afford pleasure grounds to the wild inhabitants of the 
forest, and offer, in the autumnal months, a variety of tint and 
colour, unknown before even to the imagination of the painter. 
Here the eye of the observer dwells with rapture, and exhausts 
itself in discerning new objects in the variegated scene. The 
imagination then looks forward into futurity, and beholds these 
fields and rivers peopled by civilized man: towns glittering, 
where now the lonely creek washes the aged trees: cities spread- 
ine their populous squares upon the margins of the rivers ; na- 
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tions whose names are not yet thought of, drawing from the fer- 
tile bosom of the new world those enjoyments which the over- 
peopled or exhausted old would have denied to her famished 
children. 

Rude as these tribes are, we often observe among them sur- 
prising instances of sensibility and feeling. Nor are they desti- 
tute of the tender passions : love, which rules all nature with ty- 
rant sway, finds also in the savage breast, a heart not less suscep- 
tible thanthe mostrefined intellect of civilized life. It was thought 
that ancient Greece alone had her Leucadian rock ; and the des- 
perate leap of Sappho had consecrated it in the eyes of all the 
enthusiasts of love in succeeding generations. Who would have 
supposed that the rocks of the Mississippi were destined to be 
its rival : and that the rude breast of the savage should be the 
habitation of a heart that was to equal the desperate heroism of 
the Grecian poetess ? 


“ IT was shown,” says Major Pike, “a point of rocks from 
which a Sioux woman cast herself, and was dashed into a thou- 
sand pieces on the rocks below. She had been informed that her 
friends intended matching her to a man she despised ; and hav- 
ing refused her the man she had chosen, she ascended the hill, 
singing her death song : and before they could overtake her, and 
obviate her purpose, she took the lover’s leap! and ended 
he: troubles with her life. A wonderful display of sentiment in 
asavage.” p. 22. 

We find in this journal a description of a dance, which is 
one among the numerous examples that savage nations exhibit, 
in which it is hard to decide whether their conduct and belief arc 
the effects of the darkest superstition, or of designing knavery. 


“T afterwards went to a dance, the performance of which 
was attended with many curious manceuvres. Men and women 
danced indiscriminately. They were all dressed in the gayest 
manner ; each had in ¢/ecr hand a small skin of some description, 
and would frequently run up, point thezr skin, and give a puff 
with ¢iezr breath ; when the person blown at, whether man or 
woman, would fall, and appear to be almost lifeless, or in great 
agony ; but would recover slowly, rise, and join in the dance. 
This they called their great medicine ; or, as I understood the 
word, dance of religion. The Indians actually believing that 
they puffed something into each others’ bodies, which occasion- 
ed the falling, &c. It is not every person who is cdmitted ; per- 
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sons wishing to join them, must first make valuable presents to 
the society, to the amount of forty or fifty dollars, give a feast, 
and then { they] are admitted with great ceremony. Mr. Frazer 
informed me, that he was once in the lodge with some young 
men, who did not belong to the club, when one of the dancers 
came in, they immediately threw their blankets over him, and 
forced him out of the lodge ; he laughed, and the young Indi- 
aus called him a fool, and said, “ he did not know what the dan- 
cer might blow into his body.” (p. 17.) 

The following contains satisfactory evidence as to a fact 
which, though asserted belore, might appear doubtful to those 
who had seen specimens from most Indian tribes: who, whate- 
ver they may think of themselves when they have adjusted their 
beards, their vermillion, their beads and feathers at their toilette, 
(of tweezers and bear’s grease) would in spite of fashion be 
considered by our belles and beaux, as hideously ugly. 


“ Charlevoix and others, have borne testimony to the beauty 
of this nation (the Shawanoes.) From my own observation I had 
sufficient reason to confirm their information as respected the 
males; for they were all straight and well made, about the mid- 
dle size, their complexion generally fair for savages, their teeth 
good, their eyes large and rather languishing, they have a mild 
but independent expression of countenance, that charms at first 
sight ; in short they would be considered any where as handsome 
men. But their account of the women I never before believed 
to be correct. In this lodge there were five very handsome wo-~ 
men when we arrived, and about sundown a married pair arrived, 
who my interpreter observed were the handsomest couple he 
knew ; and in truth they were, the man being about five feet ele- 
ven inches high, and possessing in an eminent manner all the 
beauties of countenance which distinguish his nation. His com- 
panion was twenty-two years old ; having dark brown eyes, jet 
hair, and an elegantly proportioned neck, and her figure by no 
means inclining to corpulency, as they generally are after marri- 
age. Their father however was an American,” (p. 83.) 


The ideas entertained by the red tribes of the people of the 
United States, according to Mr. Pike, manifest a sense of our 
vast superiority, flattering to our pride : although it would seem 
that prior to Mr. Pike’s arrival the power of the white people had 
sometimes been exerted to inspire dread rather than to cultivate 
the esteem and love of the savages. It gives us pleasure to re- 
flect that Mr. Pike’s journey among other benefits has been calcu- 
lated to impress more tust ideas of the principles of civilized A- 
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merica: and to convert their former fear into sentiments of re- 


spectful esteem and cordial gratitude. 


In the course of this day,” (September 2d,) says Mr, Pike, 
“¢ we landed to shoot at pidgeons: the moment a gun was fired, 
some Indians, who were on the shore above, ran down and put 
off in their perogues with great precipitation ; upon which Mr. 
Blondeau informed me that the women and children were fright- 
ened atthe very name of an Ameriban boat, and that the men 
held us in very great respect, conceiving us very quarrelsome, 
and much for war, and also very brave.” (p. 11.) 

“13th March, Thursday—Ascended the mountain which 
bounds the prairie. On the point of it I found a stone on which 
the Indians had sharpened their knives, and a war club half finish- 
ed. From this spot you may extend the eye over vast prairies 
with hardly any interruption, but clumps of trees, which at a dis- 
tance appeared like mountains ; from two or three of which the 
smoke rising into the air, denoted the habitation of the wander- 
ing savage, and too often marked them out as victims to their 
enemies. From whose cruelty, I have had the pleasure in the 
course of the winter, and throughout a wilderness of immense 
extent to relieve them, as peace has reigned through my media- 
tion from the prairie Des Chiens to the lower River. Ifa subal- 
tern with but twenty men, at so great a distance from the seat of 
his government, could effect so important a change in the minds 
of those savages, what might not a great and independent power 
effect, if instead of blowing up the flames of discord, they ex- 
ert their influence in the sacred cause of peace ? When I return- 
ed to the fort, I found the Fols Avoin chief, who intended to re- 
main all night. He told me that near the conclusion of the re- 
revolutionary war, his nation began to look upon him as a warri- 
or; that they received a parole from Michilimackinac, on which 
he was dispatched with forty worriors ; that on his arrival he was 
requested to lend them against the Americans. To which he re- 
plied “ We have considered you and the Americans as one peo- 
ple. You are now at war ; how are we to decide who has justice 
on their side? Besides, you white people are like the leaves on 
the trees for numbers. Should I march with my forty warriors 
to the field of battle, they with their chief would be unnoticed in 
the multitude, and would be swallowed up as the big waters em- 
bosom the small rivulets which discharge themselves into it. 
No! JF will return to my nation, where my countrymen may be 
of service against our red enemies, and their actions renowned 
in the dance of qur nation.” (p. 78.) 


We find this subject thus noticed in another place. 


* On our march, we met an Indian coming into the fort ; 
his countenance expressed no little astonishment, when told who 
Twas and from whence T came; for the people in this country 
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themselves acknowledge that the savages hold in greater venera- 
tion the Americans, than any other white people. They say of 
us, when alluding to warlike achievements “ that we are neither 
Frenchmen nor Englishmen, but white Indians.” (p. 61.) 


We shall close this part of our authour’s journies with the 
description of his feelings on his arrival at the falls of St. An- 


thony, on the 10th of April, in his voyage home. 


“ The appearance of the falls was much more tremendous 
than when we ascended , the increase of water occasioned the 
Spray to rise much higher, and the mist appeared like clouds. 
How different my sensations now from what they were when at 
this place beiore ! At that time, not having accomplished more 
than half my route, winter fast approaching, war existing be- 
tween the most savage nations in the course of my route, my 
provisions greatiy diminished, and but a poor prospect of an ad- 
ditional supply ; many of my men sick, and the others not a lit- 
tle disheartened, and our success in this arduous undertaking 
very doubtful ; just upon the borders of the haunts of civilized 
men, about to launch into an unknown wilderness, (for ours was 
the first canoe that had ever crossed this portage) were sufficient 
to dispossess my breast of contentment and ease. But now we 
have accomplished every wish; peace reigns throughout the 
vast extent; we have returned thus far on our voyage without 
the loss of a single man, and hope soon to be blessed with the 
society of our relations and friends.”  (p. 92) 

(To be continued.) 





POETRY. 
THE FLOWER-GIRL’S CRY. 


The Flower-Girl’s Cry is from the pen of Miss Caroline 
Symmons, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Symmons, who is well 
known in the literary world, and authour of a life of Milton, lately 
published. She died in 1803 at the age of of 14. This lovely 
girl exhibited the most affecting traits of early poetical genius ; 
and her disposition was as delightful, as her talents were admira- 
ble. Mr. Wrangham, at the end of his Poem, entitled “ The 
Raising of Jaisius’ Daughter,” 1804, has preserved some speci- 
mens of her poetry, and accompanied them by a short memoir of 
her, which it is impossible to read without the deepest interest, 
and astonishment, at her wonderful endowments. At twelve 
vears old she produced the following exquisite lines. 
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Come, buy my wood hare-bells,; my cowslips come buy ; 


Oh! take my carnations and jessamines sweet ; 


Lest their beauties should wither, their perfumes should die, 


Ah ! snatch’d like myself from their native retreat, 


Oh ! ye who in pleasure and luxury live, 


Whose bosoms would sink beneath half my sad woes , 


Ah! deign to my crya kind answer to give, 


And shed a soft tear for the fate of poor Rose. 


Yet once were my days happy, sweet and serene, 


And once have I tasted the balm of repose ; 
But now on my cheek meagre famine is seen, 
And anguish prevails in the bosom of Rose. 


‘hen buy my wood hare-bells, my cowslips come buy, 


Oh! take my carnations, and jessamines sweet ; 
Lest their beauties should wither, their perfumes should die, 
Ah! snatch’d like myself from their native retreat ' 








MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Population of Philadelphia.—Accor ding to the Census lately 
taken in Philadelphia, the city and its suburbs contain upwards of 
ninety-six thousand Inhabitants: and were the county to be in- 
cluded, the population wou!d amount to upwards of one hundred 
and eleven thousand persons. The increase of population in the 
city and suburbs since the census of 1800, is upwards of thirty 
thousand ; and inthe city and county considerably upwards of 


thirty-four thousand. 


1810—-——1 800—Jcrease. 

City, 53,718 41,520 12,193 
Suburbs, including Northern Liber- ‘ 
ties, Southwark, &c. 42,942 24,567 13,675 
Total of City and Suburbs, 96,660 65,787 30,875 
County of Philadelphia, 14,536 10,722 3,814 


City and County of Philadelphia, 111,196 


76,509 34,687 


N. B. In the above are not included about 5,000 Sailors, who 


were absent from port. 


Amount of Articles manufactured in the City 


of Philadelphia, per annum. 
Nitto in the County, 


Total. 


% 9,136,757 
5,227,795 


% 14,364,552 








